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afterwards, when he became stout, and people, not without
some reason, found a resemblance in him to the bust of
Shakespeare at Stratford-on-Avon, and, later still, when he
had outgrown this resemblance, it seemed to me that it was
in his early days only that the soul within had been truly
seen in his face."1

Parts of this verbal description may be compared with
Hunt's painting of Rossetti made in 1853 after a pastel
drawing.

Interesting though Rossetti was as a friend, as pupil to an
artist who was struggling to earn a livelihood he must have
been exceedingly troublesome. He was impatient, change-
able, impulsive and wholly averse to the discipline that is
essential to the training of a painter; indeed, Hunt records
how he more than once doubted whether Rossetti would
ever gain proficiency. During the progress of The Girlhood
of the Virgin one of the little girls whom he used as a model
for the angel quite naturally found it difficult to keep still,
with the result that Rossetti, entirely losing his temper,
stormed at the poor child, overthrew his tools, stamped
about and made such an uproar that the innocent little
model screamed with fright, clung to her conductress and
was altogether too terrified to be comforted by the repentant
painter. Under such circumstances as these Hunt's
position cannot have been an ideal one, and it is not sur-
prising that he threatened to separate unless permanent
tranquillity could be restored in the studio.

Another trouble was that Rossetti was in the habit of
receiving visits from his numerous friends during the
precious moments when his colleague was toiling at his
Rienzi picture. Rigid economy was an essential and
Hunt's meals were of the simplest. Meat no longer formed

1 Pre-Rapkaelitism and the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood.